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When the Veteran Piss Back 
to Illinois 


By SIDNEY E. GLENN 
A® LONG AGO as December 27, 1941, the University 


of Illinois began to study the problem of how we could 

best meet the needs of returning veterans. We tried to 
anticipate and plan for the problems we might encounter, but 
it was not until the first returned servicemen came back to 
our school in the fall of 1942 that we began to make real 
headway in setting up practical procedures. On April 1, 1944, 
the Division of Special Services for War Veterans was 
established. In February 1945 there were enrolled in the 
University more than 500 men returned from the armed 
forces. There were also about ten women veterans. 

The Division of Special Services for War Veterans was 
created to provide for veterans returning from this war the 
special consideration which they need and which many of 
those who returned after the first World War felt they had 
not received. To every veteran who comes to us, the full re- 
sources of the University are available. It is our hope that 
these men and women may leave us feeling that they too 
have been, and will continue to be, an integral part of the 
University; that they have received from the University the 
one gift which such an institution should give to all its 
students. When they leave us, they should be able to enter 
upon their work in the world outside with full confidence that 
they are educated men and women, in the formal sense, with 
the additional advantage that to their education they were 
able to bring the wealth of experience and the maturity which 
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they were acquiring when many seemed to be enjoying advan- 
tages that were not theirs. Until we have done our best to 
get these men back into the normal routine of civilian life 
we shall feel that our work is not completed. Even to the 
veteran who does not come to us, we extend such aid as is 
within our power. 

The Division of Special Services was organized to perform 
four major functions. The first function is to study the needs 
of the returning veterans. Probably, as after the last war, the 
final answer to the question of what the returning veteran 
needs and wants can be arrived at only when the question 
has ceased to have any but an academic interest. But we do 
learn many of these needs and we try to prepare ourselves 
to meet them. On August 1, 1944, President Willard sent, 
to some 17,000 Illini in the armed forces, a questionnaire, 
with an invitation to write to us concerning their plans and 
problems. The replies have supplied us with some of the 
answers. From the veterans now on the campus, we have 
also learned much about what they need and want. Service 
magazines and papers, books on the returning veterans, 
studies of various sorts by many agencies all contribute to our 
picture of what the veteran will need and help us to deter- 
mine how to meet these needs. 

Of the needs of the veteran, as we have been able to 
determine them, the majority are those of all students. Yet 
a few are peculiar to him, or her. 

Mrs. Jessie Howard in an article in the January 1945 
issue of the Journal of Higher Education estimates, on the 
basis of replies to President Willard’s questionnaire, that 
approximately 60 percent of those indicating they intend to 
resume their college education are either married or planning 
to be married before returning. The arrival on the campus 
of these families raises a housing problem which we are try- 
ing to solve. 

At this date, it seems probable that, with the aid of the 
State of Illinois, we shall be able to erect apartment build- 
ings to take care of some of these families. Since 1920 such 
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dwelling places have not been available in sufficient numbers 
to meet the demands of graduate students or of the younger 
members of the faculty. In obtaining them for veterans, we 
shall be providing for a present and growing need. 

Many married veterans, particularly those with children, 
will not be able to live on a subsistence allowance of $75. 
We shall do what we can to find part-time employment for 
these and for their wives. Most of them, although they do 
not believe in accelerated programs for all students, want to 
finish as quickly as they can. Many of them will want special 
courses, and these are being organized as the need for them 
becomes manifest. Indeed, practically every division of the 
University is prepared to give special consideration to the 
veteran. Most of the schools and colleges of the University 
are ready and willing to make at least minor modifications 
in the established curricula which they administer. Many of 
them will give review courses. Already, the Colleges of 
Medicine, Dentistry, and Law are offering, or preparing to 
offer, special courses as refreshers for returning doctors, 
dentists, and lawyers. Modifications, or extensions, of some 
regularly offered courses will be given to those men who 
were rushed through the intensive courses in mathematics 
and chemistry in the Army training programs. There has 
already been some modification in the teaching of foreign 
languages, particularly in the increased stress placed upon 
oral language, and possibly there will be more. Short courses, 
particularly in agriculture, are ready to meet the probable 
demand, especially for men and women wishing to prepare 
for work in subprofessional fields, although there will be no 
attempt to do the work properly the function of vocational 
or trade schools. It is even possible—I think that it is prob- 
able—that we shall have to offer courses for which no college 
credit can be given so that veterans lacking the background 
for certain courses may be adequately prepared for them, 
while taking other courses at the college level. 

The most obvious need here is for courses in mathematics at 
the high school level, particularly plane geometry. Some of the 
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divisions of the University which have not always repeated 
basic courses every term will now do so, with the result that 
the accelerated program—accelerated by increasing the num- 
ber of weeks in the year during which the school will operate, 
not by increasing the speed with which course content is 
covered—may function more efficiently. Further, it seems 
reasonably certain that the discoveries of wartime will 
markedly influence courses in the graduate school, especially 
through increases in the wealth of scientific knowledge. Other 
divisions will establish, or have already established, additional 
curricula to meet current or new needs. A new college of vet- 
erinary medicine is being organized. The College of Com- 
merce is offering a new curriculum in personnel management. 
The College of Engineering presents a new curriculum in aero- 
nautical engineering. Graduates in pharmaceutical chemistry 
may now take a special program to qualify, in one year, for 
the degree of bachelor of science in pharmacy. 

The veteran has the same opportunity as any other student 
to secure scholarships or other aids. In addition, of course, 
there are the special scholarships and aids for which he alone 
is eligible. In addition to the special scholarships for veterans, 
the veteran may compete for any scholarships or other aids 
available for the general student. The need of the veteran 
for social life and extracurricular activities can be met by 
the established agencies for meeting these needs, the Illini 
Union, the athletic programs, and the social and religious 
organizations now operating, including the Illini Veterans of 
World War II. In all of these, of course, he participates on 
the same basis as the nonveteran. Already, some veterans 
have distinguished themselves in athletics. 

In order that instructors may see to it that special prob- 
ems of adjustment growing out of war experiences are taken 
care of by the proper agencies, we inform all instructors of 
the persons in their classes who are veterans. In other words, 
we are prepared to go “‘all out” to help the veteran in every 
legitimate way, when a need for help can be shown. 

The second function of the Division of Special Services is 
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to inform and advise the veteran in matters of educational 
aims and adjustments. In fulfilling this function, we have 
construed the term “educational aims and adjustments” very 
liberally. For all students who are veterans, the Division will 
make available information about the various services of the 
University, such as those performed by the dean of students, 
the director of student employment, the division of student 
housing, the health service, the testing and counseling service 
of the personnel bureau, and the provisions for social activi- 
ties and democratic living provided by the Illini Union, 
helping the veteran to find in those agencies which already 
exist the particular one which will best serve his needs. As 
experience dictates, the Division will suggest modifications of 
the present agencies, ask for the creation of new agencies, or 
develop such special services as may be useful to veterans. 
As need arises, the Division will see to it that special advisers 
are supplied by the various colleges, acting in concert with 
the Division, to assist veterans registering in each college; 
and as experience seems to make it necessary, arrangements 
will be made for special training for such advisers. 

Further, the Division will attempt to keep on hand all 
available information concerning a student’s present and 
future rights, privileges, and responsibilities as a veteran. 
So far, this last function has been one of the most important 
services performed by the Division. Many veterans come to 
us now utterly unaware of these rights and privileges. They 
must be helped to obtain such financial benefits as are legally 
theirs; and provisions are made to enable them to secure 
such supplies as are to be charged to the federal government. 

Our requests for information from veterans concern every- 
thing from the possibility of getting jobs for their wives to 
interpretations of the various state and federal statutes. Such 
information is furnished by the Division of Special Services 
for War Veterans or by the agency best qualified to answer 
the request. 

To help the veteran adequately, it was necessary to deter- 
mine the conditions under which he could enter the Univer- 
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sity. Many veterans do not meet the established requirements 
for entrance. If the question arises of a veteran’s ability or 
preparation, he is referred by the registrar to the Personnel 
Bureau for testing and counseling. He is given tests, chosen 
with special reference to his training and experience; and the 
attempt is made to determine his ability to meet the require- 
ments of the college he is interested in entering. Usually he 
would get a test of general academic ability, such as that of 
the American Council on Education, with other tests to 
measure his general background of information in the differ- 
ent areas of high school work, such as natural science, social 
science, and mathematics; for example, the Cooperative 
Proficiency Tests. In addition, he would ordinarily be given 
a test in the mechanics of English. If he be undecided as to 
his course of study or future vocation, he may be given the 
Strong or Kuder interest tests; not for admission purposes, 
but for his guidance as an individual. On the basis of previous 
work in college, the completion of high school, the passing 
of examinations, or a demonstration of ability to do college 
work, the registrar grants or denies permission to enter. 
Usually, he may be registered exactly as any other student 
except that he may receive credit for hygiene, physical edu- 
cation, and military science, required subjects in all curricula, 
in addition to such credit as he may have earned in service or 
in other schools. 

Frequently, even before coming to the University—often 
while yet in the armed forces—the veteran will write in for 
information. Sometimes such requests are readily answered: 
“T have been in the Navy for two years. Will I have to take 
the required course in physical education?’ The answer was 
no. Sometimes answering the request will require the collect- 
ing of information from various sources as will be apparent 
from such a letter as the following: “I was in the College of 
Engineering when I was called into service. Will you please 
check my credits and let me know how many of them can be 
counted for graduation in the College of Commerce in the 
curriculum in industrial administration? What other courses 
will I have to take to obtain a degree in that curriculum? 
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What shall I do to get credit for courses taken in the Army?” 
This young man, writing from Normandy, was given a specific 
answer. Another letter said: “I left the University in 1932, 
after three years in the curriculum in chemical engineering. 
Whether or not I qualify for federal aid, I intend to finish 
school. Since leaving school, I have been a professional 
musician for three years, an operator of chemical treating 
units for five years, a laborer, a time-study man at $60 a 
week, a time-study engineer at $325 a month. After the war 
I want a degree in industrial engineering. I am already re- 
viewing my course in math and physics. As soon as my school 
and courses are determined, I can begin taking some of my 
nonengineering courses by correspondence.” I have condensed 
this man’s letter, but the sort of problem which he presents 
we feel it is our business to solve. Sometimes a boy or girl 
will come in who obviously, and on the basis of objective 
evidence, does not belong in a university. Usually such a per- 
son can be guided in the choice of a trade school or of the 
specific kind of training which he needs and really wants. 

The services of the Division, and of the University as a 
whole, as a purveyor of information, are not confined to the 
veteran who registers as a student. Any veteran in doubt as 
to his plans fer the future can, without charge, avail himself 
of the services of the Personnel Bureau. If he writes in for 
an appointment and is willing to spend more than one day on 
the campus, he may take examinations directed toward the 
solution of his problems and receive counsel on vocational, 
educational, personal, and psychological matters. 

The third function of the Division is to help the veteran 
to find among the existing curricula the one which will best 
satisfy his purposes, and to assist him in making such adjust- 
ments therein as may be desired by him and accepted by the 
college or department in which he pursues his studies. This 
function is so closely related to the preceding one that the 
two overlap to the point that in performing one we are fre- 
quently performing the other. Thus the attempt to find a 
curriculum which will serve the veteran’s purposes may in- 
volve the justification of those purposes on the basis of his 
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real interests, his abilities, his health, and the time at his 
disposal. Certain nervous disorders, for example, may be- 
come severe handicaps in certain professions. When faced 
with a problem of this sort, we naturally turn to those men 
in the University who are best fitted to give us professional 
advice. We believe, however, that when demobilization oc- 
curs such problems will be relatively a much smaller part 
of the picture than they are now. Every veteran who comes 
to us now comes because his mental, emotional, or physical 
condition is to some degree impaired. 

What kind or type or variety of education should the 
veteran have? In order to answer this question, we seek to 
obtain all the information we can concerning the needs of the 
man or woman who is returning to us. We give him such 
advice as will help him to choose the course most useful to 
him and valuable to society. But he decides for himself. 

_If the veteran cannot meet the entrance requirements of 
the particular college in which he desires to do his work, he 
may be registered in the Division of Special Services for 
War Veterans and given such courses in his chosen field as 
he is prepared to take and such other courses in the Uni- 
versity, or in the University High School, as will prepare 
him to transfer to the college of his choice at a later date. 
Many colleges require that candidates for admission present 
credit for two or more units of mathematics from high school 
before they may be matriculated. In the Division, we may 
accept students who cannot meet the requirement, and regis- 
ter them in a course of mathematics in high school, together 
with such courses in their chosen field as they are prepared to 
take. Then, as soon as they are ready for entrance into the 
school or college of their choice, we can transfer them to 
that school or college. 

To enter the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences a student 
must present three units of English and two units of language 
from high school. A student who had no foreign language 
could register in the Division of Special Services for War 
Veterans, take approximately the same program as might be 
taken by the properly prepared freshman, and at the end of 
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his first year turn back his eight hours of language for entrance 
credit and register in the college. He would of course have 
eight hours less credit than the regular student would have 
after one year of work, but he should have no difficulty in 
making up those eight hours in the succeeding six semesters. 
Thus his graduation from his chosen school would not be 
delayed. 

Sometimes, too, certain adjustments in requirements of 
the various colleges or of the University can be made in 
order to graduate students whose difficulties are due to their 
not having met the letter of the law with reference to specific 
requirements, although they have completed work which, 
from an educational as distinguished from a bookkeeper’s 
point of view, is worthy of the recognition bestowed in con- 
ferring a degree. Each case is, unfortunately from the ideal 
of mass production, an individual problem for the solution 
of which all the resources of the University are available. 

The fourth function of the Division is to administer the 
educational programs of those veterans whose special needs 
are not satisfied by existing curricula. A veteran may have 
arranged for him by the Division of Special Services for War 
Veterans an individual curriculum, quantitatively and quali- 
tatively equivalent to a normal college course, upon the 
completion of which he will be given the degree of bachelor 
of science. For the student who might be interested in pre- 
paring for a vocation for which no curriculum has been 
established, a complete program can be worked out, in the 
course of which the student might take courses offered by two 
or three of our schools and colleges. The planning of such 
a program would necessarily involve close cooperation with 
the individuals in the schools and colleges who could furnish 
the information upon which it would have to be built, but 
the program would have to be administered by the Division. 

It is our conviction that, on the basis of this program, we 
shall be able to see to it that no veteran who wants and needs 
a college education, and is capable of acquiring such an edu- 
cation, can be prevented from proceeding to a degree, because 
of regulations having no justification in educational principles. 











Report from Chicago: The College 
Plan after Two Years 
By CLARENCE H. FAUST 


plans of the College of the University of Chicago cre- 

ated a considerable furore in educational circles, which 
was reflected in discussion in the educational journals, compar- 
atively little has appeared in these journals since. Most of the 
recent articles about the College have been in publications of 
general circulation. The purpose of this article is to report 
broadly on the present state of the College, the course of its 
evolution, and the development of plans for it. 

It will be recalled that the foundation of the College was 
laid in the general reorganization, educational and administra- 
tive, of the University of Chicago in 1930.* In that reorgani- 
zation, the College was established as a two-year unit at the 
traditional freshman and sophomore levels to administer a 
liberal education. Students were then expected to complete 
their work for the bachelor’s degree in one of the four upper 
divisions of the University. The decision in 1942 was to make 
the College a four-year unit devoted to an integrated program 
of liberal education, beginning with the junior year of high 
school, and to award the bachelor’s degree for completion 
of the requirements of the College. 

The University had, however, established a four-year Col- 
lege unit in 1937, when the last two years of the University 
High School were combined with the College. This four-year 
organization labored under certain disadvantages, largely 
because of the difficulty of articulating the programs of the 
two organizations. The difficulty was mainly a result of the 
superior progress made by students who had the advantage of 


Tee THE ANNOUNCEMENT in January 1942 of the 


>See Chauncey S. Boucher, rev. by A. J. Brumbaugh, The Chicago College 
Plan (University of Chicago Press, 1940). 
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what was substantially college work in these first two years. 
The evidence of educational results of this four-year program 
were, nevertheless, so convincing that they led to the decision 
to establish the College in its present form. 

The four-year College was opened in the autumn of 1942 
with an enrollment of 200 in the first two years. This group 
of students was almost entirely local in origin, the prepon- 
derance being from the University community; indeed practi- 
cally all were from the University High School. The 1,528 ad- 
ditional students in the “two-year College” were high school 
graduates and represented the normal geographic distribution, 
being drawn from all forty-eight states and several foreign 
countries. 

At the end of the winter quarter of this year, registration 
in the College totalled 1,887. The largest percentage of this 
increase was in the first two years, in which registration was 
560. Of much more significance was the fact that two-thirds 
of these students were from outside the Chicago area, and 
were drawn from forty-four states. New York, Pennsylvania, 
California, and Massachusetts were heavily represented in this 
group. Of the 560, 290 were boys and 270 were girls. Regis- 
tration also had grown at the level of the last two years, 
largely because of increase in number of women, who num- 
bered 878 as compared to 449 men. 

The implications of this expansion in the first two years are 
encouraging to the experiment. If the student body at this level 
had remained local in origin and small in numbers, there could 
have been no fair test of the values of a four-year college be- 
ginning with what is traditionally the eleventh grade. It was 
predicted by some of the faculty of the University, when the 
decision of 1942 was being made, that parents would not send 
their sons and daughters away from home two years before 
the traditional college period, both because of the cost and be- 
cause of the radical nature of the program. The cost of the 
College is relatively high, at least by comparison with the cost 
of the free public high school. Fees and board, exclusive of 
travel, are approximately $1,100 a year for first and second 
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year students at Chicago. In the upper two years, the cost is 
somewhat lower because of differences in supervision, particu- 
larly in the residence halls. 

During wartime, the fact that a boy could complete his gen- 
eral education before the induction age of eighteen created 
some interest in the new College, but it has not been the most 
decisive element in the growth. The fact that the number of 
girls entering the first two years of the College is about equal 
to the number of boys indicates that the desire to complete 
liberal education without waste of time is a general one, irre- 
spective of the present pressure of military service. Our own 
inquiries of students and our conferences with parents have 
indicated that the decision to come to the College was based 
on the belief that our reorganization of College education 
makes sense to young people and to their parents and that the 
educational objectives, especially the concentration on liberal 
education, appealed to them as sound. Knowledge of the edu- 
cational ideas of President Hutchins and agreement with them 
were the most important influences on both parents and stu- 
dents. 

Since the "twenties, admission to the College has been on a 
selective basis. The number of applicants has been large 
enough to permit acceptance only of those who were intellec- 
tually qualified for the kind of work the College undertakes, 
and who were socially and emotionally mature enough to 
adjust to the College environment. Three entering classes 
were accepted last year, in February, June, and September; the 
450 entering students in the first two years were chosen from 
1,130 applications, and in the great majority of cases a per- 
sonal interview supplemented the extensive application form. 
Selectivity was improved by the operation of self-selection, for 
only the more alert and ambitious high school boys and girls, 
and parents with a progressive and independent outlook, tend 
to be interested in the College. Where it developed after pre- 
liminary investigation and discussion that students were not 
qualified, they were advised not to make formal application. 
Selectivity has now reached such a point that consideration is 
being given to deliberate “dilution” of the student body so as 
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to secure a more representative cross section of high school 
students. 

Enrollment in the first two years could have been consider- 
ably higher had there been no limitation of facilities and staff. 
As it was, the rise has created many problems of housing, 
administration, and teaching. Though thirteen fraternity 
houses were taken over to increase residence hall facilities, 
lack of housing set one limit on the number of entrants. 
Because of the age of students in the first two years, the Col- 
lege provides a very close supervision in the halls, and prefers 
to keep each housing unit under thirty. There is a resident 
and an assistant for each such unit; and one of the problems 
has been to find supervisors with the understanding and back- 
ground required for this work. An even more difficult prob- 
lem has been the building of a staff of the requisite quality and 
preparation, when many of the regular College faculty are on 
war leave and able teachers who might normally be brought 
to the College from other institutions are similarly engaged. 
The expansion imposed on the core of experienced faculty, as 
well as many of the new members, a schedule of teaching that 
is so demanding that it cannot long be continued. A limit of 
about 2,250 will probably be established for the College as a 
whole next autumn. After the war it is planned to stabilize 
total enrollment in the College at approximately 3,000, but 
even this number cannot be accommodated until new residence 
halls are built and the teaching staff is considerably expanded. 

The curriculum of the College under the Chicago Plan was 
never static and that of the present College has been continu- 
ously studied and adjusted. Some of the general courses which 
constitute the basic curriculum were first established in 1930, 
and have been in process of evolution ever since. Three new 
general courses have been added since 1942, Observation-In- 
terpretation-Integration, in the fourth year of the program, 
Mathematics 1, which will become one of the requirements 
for all students entering this autumn, and a general course in 
language established in the autumn of 1944. 

The basic curriculum has consisted of thirteen required gen- 
eral courses (fourteen next autumn with Mathematics 1) in 
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English, the humanities, the social sciences, the physical 
sciences, and biological sciences (some of these including lab- 
oratory work), and O-I-I. Educational achievement is deter- 
mined not in terms of passing courses but of demonstrating 
achievement through passing comprehensive examinations 
covering the fields of the general courses. In the first two 
years, class attendance is generally required, but it is not 
required in the second two years. 

To obtain the A.B. degree, a student must pass compre- 
hensive examinations—or demonstrate achievement in them 
on entering by means of the placement tests—in the fourteen 
required fields. The requirements include demonstration of 
attainment in three courses each in English, the social sciences, 
the humanities, and the natural sciences (physical and biolog- 
ical). In the latter the student must pass two comprehensive 
examinations in either the physical or biological sciences, and 
one examination in the other. 

Specific entrance units are not required for admission, but 
if the student does not have the equivalent of two years of 
training in mathematics, that deficiency must be made up in a 
noncredit course in plane geometry and algebra. Of the 
developments since 1942, none has been more important than 
the adoption of placement tests, first used with the entering 
class in June 1944, after nearly a decade of experimentation 
by the Board of Examinations. The tests have been used with 
the two subsequent entering classes and are now a regular part 
of our procedure. They are given subsequent to admission, 
and are generally distributed over twelve hours of the orien- 
tation period. Their purpose is to determine the achievement 
of the student in terms of the definition of liberal education 
established by the curriculum of the College. A student enter- 
ing after two years of high school has the means of demon- 
strating that he has achievement equivalent to that required 
for any of the general courses. If so, his academic counselor 
advises him to prepare for the next higher examination in the 
field. A student entering the third year of the College, after 
graduation from high school may be advanced in the same 
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way, but if, on the other hand, he fails to show satisfactory 
attainment in parts of the work of the first two years, these 
fields are added to his requirements. The amount of variation 
in the requirements set for the degree in each individual case 
is one of the most interesting aspects of the College program 
but it is impossible here to report it in detail. 

It has been contended that students are too young after but 
two years of high school to carry work of College standards. 
The experience and observation of the faculty do not support 
this contention, and substantiation of the judgment of the fac- 
ulty has recently been provided by a study of the Board of 
Examinations which shows that the accomplishment of stu- 
dents in College courses is not determined by age. 

In the postwar period all colleges will have to provide for 
the returning veteran. The College believes it is well prepared 
for this group of students, because it is prepared fo recognize 
the student’s attainments rather than his formal academic 
record. That fact gives a flexibility so far as the individual is 
concerned and is particularly valuable in making it possible for 
the veteran to complete his education without waste of time in 
satisfying merely technical requirements. He may enter the 
College at the level his attainment permits no matter what his 
academic background may be. The placement tests will make 
it possible to determine these, and the encouragement given 
to individual study by the right to take a comprehensive exam- 
ination whenever a student feels prepared for them offers a 
logical and sound type of acceleration. Since many returning 
servicemen will need some guidance in adjusting themselves 
to academic life, provision is to be made for a preliminary 
placement through the aptitude test and conference with the 
academic counselors to determine the areas in which the vet- 
eran needs review. At the end of a quarter, when he has hada 
chance to develop habits of study and to refresh his knowledge 
of fields in which he has worked, he will take the placement 
tests. This adjustment period, which is an equitable means of 
enabling the serviceman to do himself justice, is the only 
change which the College believes necessary for the postwar 
period. 











How USAFI Teaches without 


Teachers 
By WILLIAM E. SPAULDING 


HETHER THE GI wishes to improve his technique 

\ \ | on “Sweet Adeline” for the pure pleasure of barber- 

shop entertainment, or wants to learn typewriting for 
purposes of holding down a job, or perhaps writing a book on 
how to live in a foxhole, or wants serious training in physics, 
USAFI will furnish him with a self-teaching text, complete 
with examinations, sometimes leading to “graduation,” or 
even to college credit. 

More than 20,000,000 copies of USAFI texts have been 
produced in the three years the United States Armed Forces 
Institute Section of the Information and Education Division, 
ASF, has been in existence. Most of the books have been 
shipped overseas to different USAFI branches, for use in 
various theaters of operation. Two hundred and thirty titles 
have been published, of which approximately eighty are self- 
teaching; the rest are reprints of standard texts. At least 
15,000 copies of each title have been printed, and the total 
printings of some titles have run to several hundred thousand. 
The self-teaching texts are all at the high school level except 
for the courses in reading (for illiterates), and arithmetic, 
which assume no previous knowledge of the subject. 

In deciding what texts to issue first, the records of enroll- 
ment in USAFI correspondence courses were consulted. These 
showed that commercial subjects, mathematics, and science 
were high in order of popularity. Consequently the first self- 
teaching courses were in typewriting, bookkeeping, short- 
hand, arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, and physics. Fur- 
ther courses were developed with the records of the corre- 
spondence courses as the principal guide to what was most 
needed to satisfy student interest. 

Special instructional materials had to be developed for a 
course in reading for illiterates. Since this course must be as 
nearly self-teaching as possible it adopted a simple but rigor- 
ous phonetic approach and assumed that the student could 
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find some literate friend who would read brief directions for 
him and observe his progress from time to time. A beginning 
course in singing and reading music uses a manual and records 
of barbership favorites, teaches singing by rote, and then by 
easy steps gives the elements of musical notation and practice 
in reading the parts of simple melodies. 

Though the materials most extensively used at the outset 
were correspondence courses, almost from its inception the 
program of off-duty education for men and women in the 
armed forces called for the development and distribution of 
“‘self-teaching”’ materials. The correspondence courses made 
available by the United States Armed Forces Institute were 
practical for students who were within reasonable mailing 
distance of Madison, Wisconsin, or one of the branches of 
the Institute. If the men in remote and inaccessible regions 
were to use their off-duty time in study, they had to have some 
means of teaching themselves without the assistance of an 
instructor-by-mail to supervise their work and service their 
lessons. It was, therefore, proposed that self-teaching text- 
books be prepared for these prospective students—textbooks 
which were in themselves instructors-in-print. 

To develop and arrange for the publication of such self- 
teaching textbooks, the editorial staff for the United States 
Armed Forces Institute was established. At the outset, a 
fundamental question of policy had to be decided: Should the 
staff consist of a rotating corps of experienced textbook 
authors who would write new self-teaching textbooks as they 
were called for? (There were few if any, completely self- 
teaching books on the market and none addressed directly to 
the GI.) Or should this be a small staff of editors who would 
make a selection from instructional materials already pub- 
lished and direct their conversion into self-teaching texts? 
The latter course was decided upon for several reasons. These 
self-teaching texts were wanted immediately—-scores of them. 
There was little hope that even the most skillful authors 
working under terrific pressure could produce in a few weeks, 
or even months, new textbooks which in their instructional 
techniques would be actually superior to the best books 
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already in use in schools and colleges. The skillful textbook 
author, furthermore, was not experienced in writing for GI 
readers. It would be very easy for him to miss the mark 
entirely and to produce something quite unacceptable to the 
student in service. And, finally, it is the textbook editor 
rather than the author who has been most concerned with 
self-teaching techniques. The author, usually a teacher him- 
self, has seldom, if ever, been under the necessity of trying to 
put all of the teacher into the book. 

The editorial staff undertook, therefore, to draw upon the 
editorial resources of the textbook publishers. It was assumed 
that a relatively small staff could work out the specifications 
for converting a large number of standard texts into self- 
teaching form and then turn over to the publishers of those 
texts the actual job of making the conversion. For the most 
part the plan worked well, thanks to the enthusiastic coop- 
eration of the publishers and the skill of their editors and 
authors. At least it can be said that, in a surprisingly short 
time, there were published special editions of a large number 
of standard school texts and that these editions were more 
nearly self-teaching than anything else available. 

The specifications for self-teaching editions followed a 
fairly standard pattern. The pattern was based on the prin- 
ciple that, insofar as the limitations of print would allow, the 
book must be provided with the motivation, the assignments, 
the direction and guidance, the remedial teaching, the continu- 
ing evaluation, which would ordinarily be supplied by a teacher. 
The self-teaching specifications expressed in general terms 
were approximately as follows: 

1. Cut out most, if not all, of the school motivation, 
especially if it smacks of “sugar coating,” is inappropriate, or 
stands between the student and the subject which he has vol- 
untarily elected to pursue in his off-duty time. 

2. For such motivation, substitute carefully prepared 
statements for each chapter or unit of material which let the 
student know where he is going and why it is worth going 
there. Wherever possible, let him know what he is reading 
for; how much detail he should try to master. 
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3. Wherever it is reasonable to suppose that the conscien- 
tious student will himself feel the need of an appraisal of his 
accomplishment up to that point, introduce material by means 
of which he can check himself. Put these self-checks in the 
form of informal objective test items. 

4. Halfway through the course introduce an objective self- 
test by means of which the student can evaluate his progress 
and accomplishment in the entire course up to that point. 
Include a similar test at the end of the course, covering the 
work of the entire course. The latter test should afford the 
student a fair measure of his readiness to take the official 
End-of-Course Test provided by the examination staff for the 
USAFI. 

5. Include answers to all objective test items in the back of 
the book. With each answer cite those portions of the text by 
page and paragraph number which the student should restudy 
if he is unable to answer the item correctly. 

6. In constructing self-checking test items, keep in mind 
always the objectives of the course. Measure those things 
which the author is trying to teach. Distinguish always be- 
tween the purely factual item and the item which probes an 
understanding of major concepts and principles, tests a skill, 
or checks the student’s ability to make use of what he has 
learned. 

7. Because the USAFI student cannot be expected to have 
at hand a dictionary and other reference books, edit the text 
carefully to eliminate unnecessarily difficult terms which are 
not defined in context. 

8. In a foreword to the student explain how he is to use the 
book, what has been done to assist him in his self-teaching 
venture, and how he can best take advantage of it. 

There was little or nothing that could be suggested as a 
substitute for the typical school “activities” and assignments. 
No equipment or study material of any sort could be assumed 
beyond what could be put between the covers of a single 
paper-bound book. Even so, simple experiments were pro- 
posed in physics involving the use of apparatus which could 
be constructed with a knife, a rifle, sticks and stones, tin cans, 
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and pieces of string. The course in automechanics assumed 
that most Gls would have a chance now and then to get their 
hands on the parts of a gasoline motor. 

The objective test item was relied on almost entirely for 
self-checking purposes, first because it has almost the same 
appeal as a crossword puzzle. It actually tempts the student to 
try himself out. Second, it can be readily and unequivocally 
scored. Relatively easy but regular and constant self-appraisal 
together with specific signposts to remedial study were con- 
sidered to be the heart of the self-teaching problem. 

The self-teaching texts covered roughly the equivalent of 
the amount of work that would ordinarily be presented in 
half a high school semester. Thus, the content of the standard 
text in American history which served as the basis of the 
USAFI self-teaching course was split up into four sections. 
Each of these sections was issued in a separate self-teaching 
text. Bookkeeping was presented in three separate courses; 
automechanics in five; and so on. The reasoning behind this 
division of standard high school texts was as follows: Most, if 
not all, of the students to whom these books were sent would, 
for the first time in their lives, be trying to teach themselves 
entirely without the help of an instructor. A complete high 
school course in a book of six or seven hundred pages might 
appear to be so formidable an undertaking as to discourage 
them almost at the start. Perhaps a short course of two or 
three hundred pages would seem to be not too hopeless a 
hurdle. In other words, by feeding the student a small dose at 
a time, no more at once than he could chew, there seemed to be 
a real chance of reducing the “mortality” in self-teaching 
courses and retaining a larger number of satisfied customers. 
Finally, the short course permitted a smaller, neater, and 
handier book which could be more easily carried in a uniform 
pocket or a duffel bag. 

At the start, the format of the self-teaching texts repre- 
sented fairly high standards of bookmaking. Fifty or sixty 
pound text paper was used; the binding was Smythe sewing 
with drawn-on covers; cover stock was tough and heavy; 
covers were rounded to prevent dog-earing, and the greater 
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number of the books were printed by letterpress. But with 
increasing paper shortage, bottlenecks in binderies and presses, 
and ever-growing pressure for faster and faster production, 
physical standards had to be modified, one by one. Eventually, 
many of the books were side- or saddle-wired, some of them 
printed by offset, others on high speed rotary presses, all of 
them on light-weight paper. 

The original procurement operations of the editorial staff 
were highly informal. Publishers of standard texts of which 
self-teaching editions were wanted were notified that if they 
would issue self-teaching editions in accordance with the 
requirements of the editorial staff, these editions would be 
purchased by the War Department in certain specified quan- 
tities. It was agreed that the price should be determined by 
means of a formula which allowed for all out-of-pocket ex- 
penses and only those items of overhead directly chargeable 
to this particular edition. The very large item of sales expense 
was eliminated, and all the books were supplied at a price 
substantially less than the price at which an equivalent amount 
of material could have been purchased on the civilian market. 
When the books were available, the War Department was 
notified and the edition was purchased just as any of the reg- 
ular catalogue items of that publisher were purchased. Later 
on the procedure was changed. Self-teaching texts were issued 
as War Department manuals called Education Manuals. They 
were manufactured in accordance with specifications of the 
Publications Division of the Adjutant General’s Office, and all 
of the work was done on the basis of a formal Quartermaster 
contract. The publisher did, however, retain exclusive control 
of his copyright and his plates, and the original price formula 
was not materially altered. 

With the expansion of the Army’s education program and 
the widespread development of informal, off-duty group in- 
struction, there came insistent demands for textbooks in al- 
most countless subjects. It was apparent that these demands 
could not possibly be met if time were taken to issue self- 
teaching editions of all the texts that were wanted. The cur- 
riculum of the editorial staff had to be expanded much more 
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rapidly than that. Consequently, it was decided to supplement 
the self-teaching texts already launched with a series of 
straight reprints of standard texts. These reprints—called 
“‘quickies’”’ because they required little or no editorial time in 
their production—were issued in the standard EM (Educa- 
tion Manual) format. The editorial staff was asked to pro- 
vide either self-teaching texts or quickies for all courses reg- 
ularly offered in the four-year standard high school and in the 
freshman and sophomore years of college. Although the 
quickie was of little value as a self-teaching text, both quickies 
and self-teaching texts were useful for group instruction. 

For each self-teaching text and quickie, some one of the doz- 
ens of textbooks available in any given field had to be chosen. 
At the outset this appeared to be a difficult and delicate choice 
to make. The problem was finally resolved, however, by the 
questionnaire method. High school teachers, principals and 
supervisors, teachers and subject matter specialists in colleges 
were told what kind of materials were required for the pro- 
gram and were asked for their recommendations. On the 
basis of these recommendations, the books for the USAF list 
were chosen and as a result the list includes, for the most 
part, only those books which have had a long and extensive 
record of successful use in American schools and colleges. The 
list, furthermore, represents the best judgment and practice 
of American educators rather than the whims and fancies of 
members of the editorial staff or the War Department. 

For certain courses for which the editorial staff was re- 
quested to develop materials, there were no standard texts 
available, or at least none which could be made up to meet 
USAFI requirements. Books and materials had to be devel- 
oped from scratch. For example, with the help of the Signal 
Corps and the Library of Congress, the editorial staff ar- 
ranged for the production of a manual and phonograph 
records for a self-teaching course in radio code. This same 
course was used by the Pre-Induction Training Division of 
the War Department and was distributed to high schools by 
civilian publishers. 

War Department requirements in foreign languages called 
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for beginning courses, virtually self-teaching, which would 
train the student to speak the language with a reasonably 
good pronunciation, to say almost anything he needed to say 
in the language, and to understand almost anything that might 
be said to him. There were no civilian texts which could be 
advantageously used as the basis for such courses. Materials 
had to be built from scratch. The instructional pattern was 
developed with the American Council of Learned Societies. 
Student manuals were issued as EMs and a set of twenty-four 
phonograph records for each course was prepared in the 
recording laboratory of the Library of Congress. 

The Department of Agriculture cooperated in the prepara- 
tion of a series of self-teaching texts in agriculture; the Bureau 
of Prisons on an elementary course for prospective prison 
officers; the Department of Commerce on a series of books 
on small businesses. 

Speculation is, of course, inevitable as to what, if any, effect 
this large-scale program may have on civilian education. If 
it is possible eventually to get a substantial number of reliable 
observations on the experiences of men who have worked with 
the self-teaching texts, we may learn a great deal that will 
be useful in the construction of textbooks for the schools. 
Perhaps we shall discover that good self-teaching materials, 
used with discrimination, are one of the best means we have 
of developing pupil responsibility, of convincing boys and 
girls in school that there is a tremendous amount of learning 
which they can do with no teacher but the book. Perhaps we 
can rid pupils of the notion that they can learn nothing unless 
someone “‘learns’”’ them, and that what and how well they 
learn is up to the teacher and no serious responsibility of theirs. 

In any case, there is one aspect of the program which should 
be at least heartening to everyone who is concerned with public 
education. That is its popularity. The discovery that the 
personnel of an army, even in combat, depends so largely for 
its optimum morale on an off-duty educational program and 
a vast array of educational materials for individual use, speaks 
well for the past accomplishments and the future prospects 
of American education. 














Education for a Free World 


By EARL L. VANCE 
[o's HALIFAX, British Ambassador to the United 


States, told an assembly of educators meeting in Cin- 

cinnati recently, as reported in the New York Times, 
that this war is “in a real sense a war about education.” In 
a real sense perhaps all wars are. This merely means that, 
given the long antecedent policies of the participating nations, 
war simply becomes inevitable. At the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation last October, Sumner Welles said, ‘‘We now are paying 
the penalty for the lack of courage and intelligence of which 
we and all other nations have been guilty.” And lack of 
courage and intelligence are, of course, in the last analysis 
educational products. This being so, the postwar problem— 
the problem of postwar betterment—becomes again the old 
problem of education. 

Dependence of democratic progress on education has been 
emphasized so often and so long that one would apologize 
for repeating it were it not apparently so largely ignored in 
present-day thinking about the postwar world. For the most 
part discussions of postwar betterment—and there is always 
the tacit assumption that there will be betterment—take little 
account of education as the one indispensable hope at all times 
and in all countries of genuine reconstruction and progress. 

There is, of course, a general recognition of the necessity 
of “re-educating”’ fascist peoples—by which almost anything 
is meant, all the way from an enforced and brutal re-indoc- 
trination to a genuine and patient effort at education. But as 
for education on the home front, discussion has been confined 
almost entirely to changes in the machinery—to such matters 
as acceleration, government financing, and the like. There has 
been little searching examination of the root causes of our lack 
of educational preparation to meet the problems posed for 
us during the two interbellum decades; or of why even now 
thoughtful persons are almost as concerned about the uncer- 
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tain outcome of the nation’s educational effort—the effort to 
win the peace—as of the more certain military effort. 

There is good reason for such concern. Not a few observers 
have reported that even our troops show a distressing lack of 
understanding of the essential issues about which they are 
fighting. I hardly need to recapitulate these opinions, except 
to say that such Americans as Drew Middleton (of the New 
York Times) and Reinhold Niebuhr, after some considerable 
contact with both American and British troops abroad, have 
reported that the lesser-schooled British boys are not only 
better informed about the issues of the war but, what is more 
important, more concerned about such issues. American 
troops, it hardly need be added, represent a typical cross 
section of American young people recently out of school or 
college. 

I do not want to seem to imply that formal schooling could 
or should be held responsible for all that a man is or is not. 
But I do want to say, first, that the only attack to be made 
on the lack of courage and intelligence of which Sumner 
Welles spoke is an educational attack; that, save for such an 
attack, the same lack of intelligence may be expected to pro- 
duce much the same policies after as before the war; and that, 
finally, the schools must be relied on as the chief instrument 
with which to make this attack. 

Assuming this to be so, two questions naturally arise. First, 
why have our schools, impressive as they already dre in their 
machinery, enrollment, and the like left us inadequately pre- 
pared for our functions in a free, democratic world hereto- 
fore? And, second, what more can be done to assure that our 
schools will become real instruments for building democracy 
in the future? In short if our hope for a better world after 
the war is an educational hope, and an educational hope only, 
what must be done before our schools can be expected to 
become the instrument we require for building and undergird- 
ing a free democracy? 

To answer this question we must first determine what kind 
of citizen a democracy requires. A democracy requires citi- 
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zens who are (1) concerned about, (2) read about, (3) open 
to receive information about, and (4) learn to weigh evidence 
concerning affairs of importance to them, especially political, 
economic, and social affairs. Producing this kind of citizen 
must, therefore, be the first and essential aim of general 
education. Until this aim is met, education in and for a 
democracy must forego all other ends. Training specialists, 
whether research scholars, engineers, or doctors important as 
this is must be subordinate to this primary responsibility. 

Only to state the case thus reveals wherein American educa- 
tion of the past and present has been awry. By and large, 
its methods have been those calculated to train specialists, not 
to educate judicious citizens. It has been concerned primarily 
with teaching “subjects,” ‘“‘courses,’’ data, and skills. Inter- 
pretations of the meaning of the data, the relation of the 
courses, has largely been ignored or even sometimes depre- 
cated. This fact has been the more unfortunate because the 
“subjects” taught have for the most part been far removed 
from the student’s experience if not indeed from his world. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the typical student’s atti- 
tude toward his schooling than that it doesn’t really matter 
to him—barring only the danger that he may not “pass,” 
which might complicate his fraternity or family status. But 
as for the stuff itself, he is even a bit shocked if ever it does 
assume an air of reality—if, that is, he himself and his world 
and his future come into the picture. This definitely is not 
expected. To him school is history in which wooden figures 
stalk dully through a cluster of dates and strange phraseology; 
language, in which one attempts to remember conjugations and 
irregularities against threats of tests; a bit of science, in which 
one does have a certain satisfaction of manipulation; a bit of 
“English” or even “literature,” in which one has to write in a 
sort of fine way or reads uncertainly from poets and people 
like that; and so on for a variety of other subjects. 

There are variations from this program in places, of 
course, and among individual teachers; but basically, and for 
large sections of the country, this hardly exaggerates the re- 
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moteness of the typical educational program, during the 
crucial years of high school and college, from the concerns of 
the student. The latter turns to football and student activities 
as things that really matter. 

As a result, schooling leaves the student unconcerned about, 
disinclined to read about, and typically unable to get and 
evaluate pertinent evidence concerning affairs of far-reaching 
concern—matters of life and death—to him and his world. 

The best evidence that this is so is seen on every newsstand. 
We do not need to rely upon our impression to know what 
the highly-schooled American people read. The sworn circula- 
tion figures of magazines give the picture. Here are a few 
figures taken at random for 1944: Harper’s, 105,276; Liberty, 
1,112,116; New Republic, 29,346; Saturday Evening Post, 
3,393,601; Survey Graphic, 23,432; True Story, 2,212,407; 
Nation, 33,169; Hearst’s International and Cosmopolitan, 
2,025,450; Atlantic Monthly, 109,978; Collier's, 2,801,258. 
It appears that about 100,000 is the maximum circulation 
that can be expected by any magazine devoted primarily to a 
serious treatment of serious matters. Many times this number 
of persons are graduated each year from colleges and high 
schools—all of whom have been “taught” literature, with a 
primary object of elevating their reading tastes. 

In education for democracy, the creation of good current 
reading habits is crucial. What one reads shows at one and 
the same time what he is concerned about, the sources from 
which he gets his information and ideas, and what may be 
expected from him as respects the quality of his future citizen- 
ship. To predict his behavior, the best question is not, what 
does he know? but, what does he read? For it is largely from 
his reading that he gets the stuff of his thinking and hence of 
his action. That is true of everybody who reads at all. Those 
who don’t read are even more helpless; they must depend on 
the judgment of those who must depend on what they read. 

Why have schools not produced competent democratic 
citizens? The answer cannot of course be too simple; many 
factors—a great variety of human limitations—enter the 
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picture. But a considerable experience and observation in 
schools and with school people have convinced me that there 
is one cause basic to all others. The schools have simply not 
been free to grapple with really relevant issues. Wherever 
and whenever individual teachers have undertaken to do so, 
they have sooner or later learned how shallow is the general 
understanding of and devotion to freedom of thought and 
discussion. Let any who doubt this read the records of such 
dismissals as those of Jerome Davis at Yale, James McKeen 
Cattell at Columbia, Edward A. Ross at Stanford, Alexander 
Meiklejohn at Amherst and more recently Homer P. Rainey 
at Texas, to mention only a few of the more outstanding from 
among scores of cases of persons who have been pressured 
out of even some of our most outstanding universities. What 
the situation has been and is in the hundreds of smaller col- 
leges and the thousands of public schools the reader should 
be able to conjecture. But if he has time for a look at the 
actual record, he can read carefully documented accounts of 
scores of cases that have been investigated and reported by 
the Amerian Association of University Professors; or he can 
read Howard K. Beale’s comprehensive study made for the 
American Historical Society, entitled Are American Teachers 
Free? 

The organization typically found in the educational system 
both reflects the public’s concept that the teacher is subservient 
and at the same time guarantees that he will be so. The school 
organization in America, both in lower schools and in colleges, 
is typically a hierarchy. At the top is a president or superin- 
tendent. Below him come deans or supervisors, then heads of 
departments. Finally, at the bottom are teachers, whose se- 
curity and advancement are, in general, dependent upon the 
pleasure of those at the various levels in the hierarchy above 
them. The entire hierarchy heads up in one man—the presi- 
dent or superintendent. He is responsible, not to those in the 
educational organization, whose well-being is so vitally in- 
volved in his behavior, but to a lay board, which, in the case 
of colleges, is ordinarily an absentee board, some of the mem- 
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bers of which may live hundreds of miles from the institution. 
Their knowledge of its functioning is derived, therefore, in 
very large measure from such information as the head of the 
institution chooses to give them, and their actions are perforce 
largely dependent upon his recommendations. Which is an- 
other way of saying that his power is relatively final. 

It goes without saying that democracy cannot be taught in 
an undemocratic school—that free men cannot be educated by 
unfree men. Only the formal symbols of democracy can be 
taught in such a school. And it is precisely the formal sym- 
bols that, for the most part, have been taught. Schools have 
been successful in teaching formal acceptance of the Bill of 
Rights. 

But obviously, if we are to effectuate the Four Freedoms 
after the war we must educate for more than formal accept- 
ance. We must have practical understanding of the meaning 
of democratic liberties, and even actual practice in their exer- 
cise as a continuous part of the student’s growing school ex- 
perience. This will involve reforms in our school program too 
comprehensive to be discussed here, but the following concrete 
steps seem to me to represent the main lines along which we 
must move. 

1. The schools themselves must be democratized in both or- 
ganization and method. There must be faculty and student 
participation in the entire educational program—curriculum 
making, school organization and management, and in the 
selection of personnel. Obviously, the role of students in 
these matters will be very different from that of the faculty, 
owing to their difference in experience and education, but they 
should nevertheless always have some part. 

2. The role of the lay board should have to do mainly with 
fiscal matters, but it should also act in a general advisory 
capacity, both to interpret the school to the public and to give 
the school the advantage of the layman’s counsel. 

3. Education, particularly the problem of guaranteeing the 
freedom necessary for democratic education, must be a para- 
mount problem at the peace table and after. Statesmen, par- 
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ticularly those of a democratic persuasion, simply as a practi- 
cal political expedient, must put a great deal more emphasis 
than heretofore on education. They must (again as a practi- 
cal political expedient) make the matter of securing freedom 
and democracy in education not merely a side issue relegated 
to a small group of subordinates but a main issue. 

4. Teachers themselves must do all they can to democratize 
the schools by insisting upon reorganization of the school 
structure; and they must insist upon the freedom without 
which they cannot perform their crucial function in a 
democracy. 

5. The curriculum of the schools must be completely re-ex- 
amined. In general, the reforms required will be in the direc- 
tion of (a) a less specialized, less compartmentalized curricu- 
lum, and (b) a much greater emphasis on current affairs with 
correspondingly less emphasis on matters as they are less re- 
lated to the student’s present and future needs. Facts for 
facts’ sake, history for history’s sake, must give place to a new 
philosophy which evaluates all educational materials only in 
their relations to the student’s present and future educational 
needs in terms of social and individual living. 

In practical effect, this will certainly mean giving a very 
large consideration, in education for democracy, to education 
in journalism (education in journalism, not education for 
journalism), because a student’s education in journalism is a 
crucial desideratum in his functioning in a democracy—so cru- 
cial that someone, I believe, has called journalism the greatest 
unsolved problem of democracy. 

With respect to content, I should say that the greatest single 
change in the present curriculum, if we are to educate for de- 
mocracy, must come just here. We must give central attention 
to the matter of developing the student’s taste, interest, and 
discrimination in using his chief instrument as a future citizen 
in a democracy—the instrument that, in a sense, will control 
him and determine how he will control his world. 

This important area heretofore has been almost completely 
ignored at all levels in the educational system, from the grades 
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through the university. There has even been an attitude of 
condescension in some quarters toward the idea of studying 
journalism. When Harvard, for example, was given $1,000,- 
000 by Mrs. Lucius William Nieman in 1937 to be used “to 
promote and elevate the standards of journalism,” that uni- 
versity steadfastly refused to sponsor the study of journalism. 
Surely, we cannot continue in our education to ignore so funda- 
mental a factor in the functioning of democracy. For educa- 
tion in journalism attacks the problem of democracy at a pri- 
mary source. A strong and secure democracy must be based 
on a popular competence to deal with the information media 
which build the ideological undergirding of the social organ- 
ism. Developing such competence must become a primary 
task of education. 











Are We Ready for the Postwar Foreign 
Students? 


By HARRY H. PIERSON 


N RECENT YEARS there has been a great increase in the num- 
| ber of foreign students in American universities and col- 
leges. Before the outbreak of this war, they came from 
about 100 countries, but the most notable increases in numbers 
were from China, India, and other parts of the Orient, and 
from South America. During the war years only occasional 
students could reach us from war countries, but the large num- 
ber of Latin American students indicates the growing impor- 
tance and pulling power of American schools for the bright 
young men and women of all nations. In 1939-40 there were 
1,023 Latin American students in the United States. By 1943- 
44 the number had more than doubled, totalling 2,243. 

Although it must be admitted that part of this increase was 
due to the fact that Latin Americans were cut off from 
Europe, their traditional cultural home, it is believed that they 
will continue to come to us in even greater numbers when 
peace again opens up pathways to Europe. It seems reason- 
able to assume the same will be true of the youth of the Far 
East, especially China and India, the Near East, and devas- 
tated Europe. These young people will be among the best of 
their countries—the most eager for knowledge. Received in 
a friendly fashion, taught wisely in American schools, they 
will be potential leaders in their own countries when they re- 
turn home. Will we be ready for them? 

In a recent article in the News Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Education,’ Dr. George F. Zook states succinctly 
the case for prompt attention on the part of our universities 
and colleges to this problem and lists six general types of prob- 
lems which will have to be faced: 

(1) Financial support; (2) admission and classification; 





* “Providing for Foreign Students in American Universities,” XX (February 1, 
1945). 
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(3) adjustments of curricula and degree requirements; (4) 
provision of satisfactory living conditions; (5) orientation to 
American university life; and (6) provision of adequate coun- 
seling services. 

Those who daily are concerned with foreign students are 
encouraged to believe that these problems will not have to be 
solved from scratch. With a view to assisting in their solution, 
therefore, it may be useful to cite briefly some of the steps 
which have already been taken to meet them and the needs of 
the immediate future as they are seen in Washington. 

Dr. Zook has stated the nature of the problems. At this 
time it is impossible to foretell their scope. However, there is 
general agreement that the demand on the part of citizens of 
other countries after the war to learn our methods and tech- 
niques—to see what makes us “‘tick”—will be great. This be- 
lief is based in part on conferences with foreign governments 
and in part on our own sense of destiny as the great power 
least ravaged by war and as a leader in many of the fields 


which we hope will be so important in the postwar democratic 
world. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


It has become evident that moderate assistance from our 
own government can increase manyfold the number of foreign 
students from given areas of the world. The program of 
assistance to Latin American students, for instance, must have 
been largely responsible for doubling their numbers in the 
United States between 1940 and 1944. 

Of the 2,243 Latin Americans here in 1943-44,? slightly 
over 22 percent were placed in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing by the Institute of International Education through the 
generosity of those institutions in waiving tuition fees and 
often providing other benefits in addition. One-half of this 
22 percent received supplementary assistance by way of travel 
or maintenance grants from the Department of State. In 





2 From statistics compiled by the Committee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students. 
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1939-40 it is estimated that only about 6 percent of the Latin 
American students were receiving assistance from our univer- 
sities and colleges in the form of tuition waivers. While these 
estimates are only approximate, they would seem to imply 
that our universities and colleges increased their assistance to 
Latin American students almost fourfold in the four years, 
while the total number of Latin American students was 
slightly more than doubled. 

Latin America, with its abundant resources and period of 
peace, is not, of course, in the educational and economic plight 
of the devastated areas of Europe and many parts of Asia 
today, which we must consider when calculating the postwar 
student movement. But even so, our technology and our pro- 
gressive methods have led greater numbers of graduate stu- \ 
dents from our sister republics to come to us for specialized 
training. True, they have been cut off from Europe. But it is 
also true that when Latin American students looked to Europe 
for foreign study there was no United States government 
program of travel and maintenance grants and our universities 
had made no special efforts to attract students from the other 
American republics. 

Our educational institutions can, therefore, be proud of 
their showing to date. But Dr. Zook is entirely correct in call- 
ing attention to the importance of increasing the number and 
size of grants to foreign students. Some of this financial bur- 
den will be borne by foreign governments; some will be borne 
by our own government; but much will depend on the extent 
to which our own universities and colleges are able to under- 
stand that an investment in outstanding foreign students is one 
of the greatest contributions they can make to international 
understanding and peace. The five hundred or so grants involv- 
ing waiver of tuition or better which were made available to 
all foreign students in 1943-44 must be increased manyfold if 
our educational institutions are to make their full contribution 
to this aspect of postwar international relations. In this, the 
importance of liberalizing state laws governing fees for for- 
eign students in state institutions cannot be overemphasized. 
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This is not a suggestion that we indulge ourselves in charitable 
works; rather, each and every one of our educational institu- 
tions will find in the foreign student program an opportunity 
to buy a block of high-interest-bearing shares in the peace to 
come. 


ADMISSION AND CLASSIFICATION 


At the suggestion of some of the universities with large 
numbers of :applications from Chinese students, the Depart- 
ment of State drew up and had accepted a standard admission 
application form which is now in the hands of diplomatic and 
consular officers in China and India and may shortly be made 
available in modified form to officers in the other American 
republics, Europe, European possessions, Africa, and the Near 
East. This blank, with required supporting papers, is intended 
to supply all the information including a medical examination, 
needed to enable our educational institutions to judge the 
admissibility of foreign students. The Department of State 
and the United States Office of Education have already rec- 
ognized their responsibility to collect information about 
universities in other countries and to evaluate credentials from 
foreign educational institutions. They will continue to render 
this service as well as obtain additional information on re- 
quest regarding individual applicants. The growing number 
of cultural relations attachés in American embassies and lega- 
tions abroad is also assisting by providing a corps of persons 
who will be able to collect this type of information. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF CURRICULA AND DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The flexibility in curricula which has been born of the war 
largely for military purposes may have to continue into the 
postwar period for veterans and foreign students. The end 
of the war will not mean the end of the emergency for many 
countries. Training for rehabilitation and reconstruction will 
be needed. We may even see a technological race among the 
countries which now have relatively little technology. In the 
long run, however, foreign students will come to the United 
States for normal periods of study in normal programs. 
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The problem of a certificate of accomplishment in cases 
where nondegree work has been taken must be faced. This 
matter has already had the attention of the Department of 
State’s Advisory Committee on the Adjustment of Foreign 
Students in the United States and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education has been requested to look into the feasi- 
bility of issuing a uniform certificate of accomplishment to 
students who come to the United States under its auspices and 
with the cooperation of our colleges and universities and, in 
some cases, of government agencies. 

Nevertheless, it is surprising to note that many more Latin 
American students are qualifying for advanced degrees. Dur- 
ing 1943-44 some eighty received such degrees—more than 
20 percent of all students placed by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. This should be comforting to those who 
have considered that Latin American students have been 
poorly prepared, for this figure represents no mean accom- 
plishment for persons who must adjust themselves to an 
entirely strange university system. 

One more point will bear stressing here; that is, the dis- 
turbing frequency with which one encounters the same lan- 
guage requirements placed on foreign students as are placed 
on our own students. A Brazilian student may be required 
not only to learn English but also German, as though the 
acquisition of English were not in itself an achievement. Some 
universities have recognized this paradox and have permitted 
students to select those languages, including English, which 
most nearly meet the individual needs. 


PROVISION OF SATISFACTORY LivING CONDITIONS 


This is probably one of the most vexatious and potentially 
dangerous problems we face with respect to foreign students. 
It is sometimes known as “dynamite.’’ Not only do foreign 
students need very sympathetic guidance in the choice of liv- 
ing standards, but unfortunately in many cases they must be 
prepared for the shock of racial discrimination. Anything but 
the most understanding guidance with reference to the history 
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of our racial problem will make a very disillusioned student 
and may well lose an idealistic friend for the United States. 

The international houses have helped in some cities to 
provide living quarters for students who could otherwise not 
live near the campus; they provide a democratic meeting place 
for all races and creeds; but there is some question whether 
segregation from the community is too great and encouraged 
to the extent that no effort is made to solve the really funda- 
mental problems of discrimination. There is no doubt that 
with students coming to us from all over the world our uni- 
versity communities, already noted for their tolerance in so 
many spheres, will have to face squarely the problem of ade- 
quate housing for foreign students under the best of demo- 
cratic conditions and provide leadership in this matter to 
the communities of which they form a part. 


ORIENTATION TO AMERICAN UNIVERSITY LIFE 


The “orientation center’ and “orientation courses” for 

foreign students are relatively new developments. A number 
of centers have been establishel in recent years on either a 
permanent or a seasonal basis and universities with large 
groups of foreign students are becomirig aware of the impor- 
tance of orientation courses. 
. The need for orientation courses for foreign students 
depends, of course, on several factors which vary from one 
student to another. There is the language factor, which ex- 
ists in some degree in almost every foreign student of non- 
English speech; there is the personality factor; there is the 
factor of “cosmopolitanism”; there is the factor of intelli- 
gence; and especially there are the intangibles and the un- 
predictables. 

The language factor, which is probably the cornerstone of 
the successful orientation of foreign students, has had a good 
deal of attention in the past few years, but no one who is 
in touch with the problem will believe that the surface has 
been more than scratched. The problem of teaching English 
to foreign students of university level has been and is being 
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attacked both on the research front and on the teaching 
front. It is one problem when Chinese are involved and 
another problem when Latin Americans are involved. It is 
being attacked through comprehensive studies of what has 
been done up to the present—studies made by private indi- 
viduals and institutions and by the United States Office of 
Education—and some thought has been given to a working 
conference of specialists in this field to coordinate activities 
and improve standards of teaching English as a foreign 
language. 

The attempt to decide whether orientation centers should 
be preferred to orientation courses seems to have no real 
point. In the universities which have some fifteen or more 
foreign students it is hoped that local orientation courses 
preceding regular course work and continuing into the normal 
academic year may become a regular practice. In the case 
of institutions having smaller numbers of foreign students, 
it is hoped that orientation centers on other campuses will 
be acceptable. The United States Office of Education and 
the Department of State are cooperating with universities 
and colleges interested in establishing orientation centers and 
courses in the hope that the universities with foreign students 
will provide this service themselves or encourage their enter- 
ing students to attend courses in special centers on other 
campuses. When the foreign student movement gets into full 
swing, six to ten orientation centers in different geographical 
sections of the country, in addition to courses at universities 
with larger bodies of foreign students, may well prove too 
few. 

/ In order to be effective, it is generally agreed that orienta- 
tion courses for foreign students should begin six weeks to 
two months before the opening of regular class work and 
should provide intensiye instruction in English, and in Amer- 
ican history and customs. Thus by the time school begins the 
student should have made a normal adaptation to American 
university life, a life few people realize is so different from 
university traditions in other countries. The day may come 
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when students are no longer expected to arrive from abroad 
one day and begin formal studies the next. 

Since there have been a number of complaints regarding 
the knowledge of English possessed by Latin American stu- 
dents, it may be of interest to record briefly the steps taken 
to ensure adequate English language equipment on the part 
of students from the other American republics. These same 
procedures may be useful eventually in choosing students from 
countries outside the Western Hemisphere: 

1. The Department of State’s program of assistance to 
cultural institutes and particularly to their sponsorship of 
English teaching by native United States citizens has pro- 
vided constantly more effective means of learning English in 
the other American republics. 

2. Intensive instruction in English teaching is being pro- 
vided to public school teachers in many countries through 
seminars in the cultural institutes and through study trips to 
the United States for the most outstanding teachers. In the 
former activity the Department of State works closely with 
the Inter-American Educational Foundation, Inc., and in the 
latter with the United States Office of Education. 

3. Fellowship and scholarship selection committees are 
being scrutinized carefully as to the efficiency of their mem- 
bership and organization and are being requested to insist 
that candidates for fellowships have a working knowledge of 
English. 

4. Candidates are required to present certificates attesting 
to their knowledge of English and signed by the director of 
English courses of the respective cultural institute. 

5. Colleges and universities are encouraged to place for- 
eign students in dormitories with American roommates during 
the regular academic year. 


PROVISION OF ADEQUATE COUNSELING SERVICES 


The adjustment of the foreign student to American uni- 
versity life can present problems which, if not properly 
handled, will result in the undoing of all the good work 
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accomplished up to the time the student enters the university. 
The greater emphasis placed by government agencies on 
graduate students with some practical experience in prefer. 
ence to immature undergraduate students has resulted during 
the war in a large increase in Latin American students in our 
graduate schools. On the other hand, foreign student coun- 
seling services, where they existed, were geared more to the 
undergraduate and his problems. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that mature students should 
feel ill at ease when undergraduate counseling methods were 
applied to them. This and similar matters have been the 
subject of many discussions in the meetings of the Advisory 
Committee on the Adjustment of Foreign Students, which 
has taken effective leadership in stimulating our educational 
institutions to appoint foreign student advisers in many uni- 
versities which never had them previously. The committee 
has also circularized the minutes of its meetings to foreign 
student counselors in order that they might be aware of 
the most rapid methods of solving problems growing out of 
the large increase in Latin American students. 

The mature foreign student does not want to be pam- 
pered, fawned upon, or held up to the public eye as a rara 
avis. He wants to fit quietly into normal academic life and 
live with his fellow students as one of them. But in order 
to achieve this and to solve the new problems which inevi- 
tably arise, it is extremely important that our universities 
and colleges designate faculty or other staff members, prefer- 
ably not in the dean’s office, to help the foreign student over 
the hump with as little fuss as possible. Such advisers should, 
if possible, speak the language of the largest group of foreign 
students and should have had some experience in the country 
or region from which they have come. The sympathetic bonds 
formed by this common experience often make the difference 
between satisfactory and outstanding counseling. 

The foreign student adviser is not only a counselor and a 
friend; he is also the foreign student’s first guide into the 
day-to-day life of the United States which, summed up, means 
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“American democracy.” We want other nations to understand 
our type of democracy, and therefore one of the greatest 
services such an adviser can render to this country is to see 
that foreign students are encouraged and stimulated to leave 
their classrooms and laboratories and visit our courts of 
justice, our voting places, our shops, our farms, our public 
meetings, and our homes. 

Fortunately, the Latin American and Chinese student pro- 
grams during the war have provided laboratories in which 
methods of dealing with foreign students have been devised, 
tested, and approved or rejected. This experience is now 
available on scores of campuses and in the offices of govern- 
ment. Its expansion awaits only the influx of larger groups 
of foreign students. 











Higher Education and World Security 


By FRANK W. THOMAS 


desirous of promoting world security, but face an | 


apne INSTITUTIONS of higher learning are uniformly 


apparent dilemma. How can they help to influence — 
the thinking of our people toward acceptance and wise fulfill. | 


ment of our national responsibility in these critical times with- 
out risking a descent into propaganda? They remember the 
tragic efficiency with which the fascist nations suborned their 
universities to the distortion of truth. There must be no veer- 
ing in that direction. On the other hand, is there not a 
responsibility to our country consistent with our obligation to 
truth? 

We may well accept the tenet which actuated Jefferson in his 
zealous concern for higher education, that the college and 
university owe a special duty to the nation, provided we cher- 
ish also the high resolve which he set forth for his University 
of Virginia: “This institution will be based on the illimitable 
freedom of the human mind, for here we are not afraid to 
follow the truth wherever it may lead nor to tolerate any error 


so long as reason is left free to combat it.’ Another great | 


thinker who shared this concept of the duty of higher edu- 


cation was Ralph Waldo Emerson. In his memorable address, | 


“The American Scholar’’ delivered at a Phi Beta Kappa cele- 
bration, he pointed out that American scholarship had a direct 
obligation to this nation and that the fulfillment of this obli- 
gation required that the American scholar recognize the pecul- 
iarly characteristic problems of our national life. After chal- 


lenging the American scholar to disregard traditions which | 


no longer held significance for our times, he defined the ap- 
propriate focus in the following words: ‘This time, like all 
times, is a very good one if we but know what to do with it. 
Give me insight into today and you may have the antique and 
future worlds.” 

As we try to discern the task of the American university in 
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attempting to contribute toward world security, I find courage 
in recalling these words of Emerson, “This time is a good 
time if we but know what to do with it.”” It is surely no time 
to retreat into ivory towers or to seek monastic escape from 
the turbulent issues which lie around us and obscure the road 
ahead. If higher education in America is not to dishonor the 
admonitions and hopes of these, its wise champions, there 
must be a courageous search for those truths and guides to 
action which are adequate for the challenges confronting 
modern civilization. 

Truth is a skein of many threads and we may single out 
certain of these for their special values without distorting the 
others. Just now there are certain areas in which the reap- 
praisal and extension of knowledge is peculiarly vital for 
human security and guidance. From among these there have 
been chosen, by way of illustration, in this article, the fields 
of psychology and education because it was precisely through 
the perversion of these that the fascist nations worked their 
ends of delusion and fanaticism. These fields should prove as 
fertile for the development of antidotes to such poisons, if we 
but have the wit to find them. We must learn more about the 
devious mental processes and influences which determine the 
apparently irrational behavior of human beings and must dis- 
cover also the procedures by which those wellsprings of con- 
duct may be influenced in the right direction. In an address not 
long ago before a graduating class of technical students, Presi- 
dent Elliott of Purdue warned them that human understand- 
ings lag sadly behind the mechanical contrivances which men 
control. The vital spot at which an effective attack may be 
made upon the obstacles to world security lies in the overlap- 
ping area of psychology and education. 

What has just been said is based upon the conviction that 
two great responsibilities rest upon American universities. 
Both call for wisely directed research and a re-evaluation of 
present knowledge. The first lies in the field of psychology 
and must aim at a more accurate understanding of the dynamic 
power of ideas. The second belongs to educational philosophy 
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and is concerned with a more critical evaluation of ideas and 
their implementation as effective forces. 

When I speak of a dynamic idea, I am referring to that 
tightly knit complex of belief, emotion, and conditioned re. 
sponse which determines group behavior. The total pattern 
into which these impelling composites are interwoven is 


vaguely designated as the ideology of that group. That term is | 
mainly useful as a rough label for an area of psychology not | 
yet adequately explored. It has at least acquired a name, that | 


of “social psychology,” but as one of the youngest members of 
that family of disciplines, it has yet to earn its service stripes 
of effective performance. The atomic approach which has 
preferred the simpler task of dissecting the individual elements 
of behavior phenomena has the advantage of academic re. 
spectability as a scientific procedure, but somehow misses the 


great impelling urges which set in motion and direct the sig- | 


nificant units of behavior. 
An example of what I mean by a dynamic idea may be drawn 


from American history. When there was first planted in our | 


Declaration of Independence the idea that all men are born 
free, it seemed a harmless but useful argument to justify our 
War for Independence. There was no notion that this had 
any application to Negro slaves or other so-called inferior 
races. But the idea had a dynamic force which kept gathering 
momentum and cogency until it was destined to provoke a 


| 


great war to settle the issue of its validity for all human beings | 


within our nation. 


The lack of a clearer understanding of the dominating 


influence of ideas possessing similar dynamic power is respon- 
sible for prevalent misconceptions as to the basic differences 


underlying the bitter conflicts of the present time. There is | 


popular inclination to designate as racial characteristics certain 


types of behavior that are in reality the outcome of conflicting | 


basic ideas. Hitler fell into this fatal error in his reliance 
upon a philosophy of blood and master race hallucinations to 
rationalize his dreams of pan-Germanic dominance. In the 
bitterness of his realization of impending doom, he must have 
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been baffled by what was to him the preposterous paradox of 
having as his relentless foes an oncoming army led by generals 
bearing such names as Eisenhower and Spaatz, and having 
among its numbers a host of Vogelmans, Rickenbackers, Berg- 
stroms, and even Hassenpfeffers. 

The widespread confusion which leads even Americans to 
regard divergencies of language and race as constituting in- 
evitable obstacles to permanent peaceful cooperation, is at 
present the most menacing threat to world security. Herein 
lies the challenge which calls for wiser extension of our pro- 
gram of education. The guidance for such advances must 
depend in turn upon clearer understanding of the rootage of 
those ideas and obsessions which dominate conduct, and the 
determination of more effective means of controlling these 
through education. These latter responsibilities rest directly 
upon the American university and its facilities for more inci- 
sive as well as comprehensive research. 

For such a study, America offers a magnificent laboratory 
in which self-spontaneous experiments have been in progress 
for more than a century and a half. The American Revolution 
left a little group of discordant states, many of them holding 
as their highest value religious beliefs, almost fanatical in their 
intensity, and fiercely opposed each to the other. Yet out of 
that natural hotbed for producing suspicion, civil strife, and 
disunity, there somehow emerged an overarching system of 
cherished values which produced the almost miraculous result 
of friendly unity between such elements as the Catholics of 
Maryland, the Huguenots of Carolina, the grim Puritans of 
Massachusetts, and the persecuted Quakers of Pennsylvania. 
Never on European soil had such an incredible achievement 
been brought to pass. The dynamic idea that freedom for 
each group was inseparably bound up with the security of all 
had triumphed over the forces of disunity and suspicion. 

Fortunately, this explosive problem of religious antipathies 
and fears had been successfully resolved before the impact of 
divergent political and social elements had fairly struck our 
nation. Up until approximately a century ago our population 
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was essentially homogeneous in language and cultural back- 
ground. Then came those great waves of immigration which 
brought to our shores vast numbers of new residents who took 
over almost completely great areas of our frontier territory. 
Scandinavians, Germans, and Irish predominated in these ini- 
tial migrations, but a half century later corresponding numbers 
from southern Europe appeared. In these diverse and hetero- 
geneous elements, drawn from traditions of frequent and 
bitter outbursts of hostility, each against the other, were the 
inflammable constituents of civil disorders and stubborn con- 
flicts. The evolutionary process of gradual unification went 
slowly on and is still an unfinished episode. Some of the ele- 
ments of these mixtures in the great caldron have cooled 
sufficiently for safe analysis and evaluation. We must admit, 
however, that our racial melting pot still seethes with heat and 
obscuring fulminations to a degree that still clouds the experi- 
mental data. There now await scientific analysis and evalu- 
ation of some of the important factors which have undergone 
transformation in this distinctive American achievement. 
Above all, there remains the urgent need for identification of 
the emotional catalysts which have been potent in this realign- 
men of discordant and hostile elements into a new pattern sufh- 
ciently cohesive and harmonious to present the marvel of 
American strength and cooperation which has amazed even 
ourselves. 

The task of educationists in determining the most effective 
ways in which our educational programs may promote an ex- 
tension of this transformation in the interest of world security 
will depend partly upon researches which the social psychol- 
ogists should undertake. Up to the present it may be fairly 
said that social psychology has been enmeshed in small con- 
cerns and the elemental things with which any type of scien- 
tific discipline must properly begin. It now faces its great 
challenge and must turn to an investigation of the great 
dynamic factors that are able to sway peoples and may con- 
ceivably lead to a new era of human relationships. In what 
has been said it should not be inferred that psychology and 
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education are going forth alone as plumed knights .o slay the 
dragon which has fed upon exaggerated nationalism, diaboli- 
cally fomented racial prejudice, and the lust for military power 
and conquest. Pioneers usually find it necessary to have protec- 
tive fences guarding the newly cleared soil in which the seeds 
of a hoped for harvest have been planted. Savage beasts are 
prone to return again and again to the place from which they 
have been driven unless restraining barriers keep them back. 
But fences alone do not assure that fruitful crops will spring 
up from the soil. The barriers merely provide a period of 
opportunity in which the wise and diligent pioneer may make 
a fruitful addition to the areas of civilized living. 

In much the same way, the contributions of the universities 
to the enlightenment essential to world security must depend 
upon the opportunity which may be afforded by some firm type 
of world organization which will restrain the encroachments 
of savagery until education shall have had its opportunity. 
May we emphasize, however, that force alone will not achieve 
world security any more than barriers alone will assure fruitful 
crops. When Michaelangelo was painting the famous frescoes 
on the vaulted ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, he had to be 
supported by a sturdy scaffolding which gave him the oppor- 
tunity to create that which was to be immortal. The scaffold- 
ing was a means to an end, but when that end was achieved, 
its continual presence in the foreground would have obscured 
and frustrated the purpose of the artist. In some such way 
must we regard the task of the university in helping to give 
form and vital color to the dynamic understandings and en- 
lightenment indispensably essential to enduring world security. 
Perhaps we should abandon this figurative language and emph- 
asize in a more direct and realistic way the fact that the oppor- 
tunities for education will be inseparably connected with some 
effective plan for curbing direct violation of free access to the 
materials of education and that educational leaders must 
assume their share of responsibility for developing these con- 
ditions. 

Up to the present time the main emphasis in this discussion 
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has been upon the need for further research in the psychology 
of group behavior, and the implementation of that psychology 
in education. These are peculiarly the kind of responsibilities 
that rest upon the university as a leader in the discovery, veri- 
fication, and interpretation of new knowledge. There is, how- 
ever, a broader responsibility which the universities and col- 
leges of America must recognize and accept. That is the 
leadership in influencing the thinking of the American people 
through a courageous emphasis upon principles of human 
relationships already known. Substantial beginnings in the 
right direction must be made immediately if world security 
is to be achieved in our generation. Let us not forget that no 
plan for world security can succeed without vigorous support 
of America, and no such plan will receive the effective support 
of America unless the majority of the American people have 
risen to a plane of understanding essential to wholehearted 
support of such undertakings. 

It has been traditional in America, it must be confessed, to 
look with skepticism, amounting almost to contempt, upon 
higher education as a source of guidance and leadership in 
political matters. Too often, candidates for office have capi- 
talized successfully upon their boasts of ignorance and lack of 
culture. The contributions of our universities in scientific re- 
search and its applications to mechanical contrivances have 
been regarded with some respect, even in peacetimes, but such 
respect has not usually extended to the realm of less tangible 
materials. There is impressive evidence that a significant 
change is taking place in this regard. Not only have the facul- 
ties of our universities been implored to provide the trained 
intelligence and understanding essential to many vital phases 
of the war effort, but there has been in general a new prestige 
attached to higher education in the popular mind, such as 
never before existed. In fact, throughout the armed forces 
an almost exaggerated value was placed upon the possession 
of even one or two years of college training as constituting 
evidence of fitness for promotion to commission status. As a 
result, our colleges and universities may be threatened with 
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almost overwhelming numbers of students in the immediate 
postwar years, many of whom may be expecting some kind of 
miracle through their ministrations. Along with many vexing 
problems which this development will bring, is an unprece- 
dented opportunity to utilize this new-found prestige in secur- 
ing popular consideration of a more intelligent and well- 
founded approach to our international responsibilities than 
has been possible in the past. This opportunity for securing a 
fair hearing of the contributions of sound scholarship and 
trained intelligence toward developing a wise national policy, 
may well constitute one of the most distinctive contributions 
of higher education to world security. 











The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel 
By GEORGE A. WORKS 


nel was created as an agency of the federal government 

upon the President’s approval of a recommendation 
made by the National Resources Planning Board. It was es- 
tablished June 28, 1940, and in its early days it was under the 
joint sponsorship of that Board and the United States Civil 
Service Commission. The Roster operated as a part of the 
Civil Service Commission and looked to the National Re- 
sources Planning Board for consultant service. 

In April of 1942 the War Manpower Commission was creat- 
ed and in his executive order President Roosevelt stated that 
the administration of the National Roster should be trans- 
ferred to the War Manpower Commission with the stipulation 
that it should be preserved as an “organizational entity.” 
Since December 1942, the Roster has been an integral part of 
the Bureau of Placement of the War Manpower Commission. 

The seed from which the National Roster grew was the ex- 
perience this country had in World War I, when we found 
that we had only an inadequate knowledge of our national re- 
sources in professional and technical personnel, to say nothing 
of attempting to secure their maximum utilization. The Na- 
tional Roster represents an effort to secure, on a voluntary 
basis, the registration of the professional and specialized per- 
sonnel of the country as a first step in opening the way to the 
maximum utilization of that ability in the Army, Navy, and 
war industries. The results achieved by the Roster to date are 
to be credited to President Leonard Carmichael of Tufts Col- 
lege, the first director, and the staff and consultants he drew 
about him. Only recently did he resign as director in order to 
devote his time more fully to his academic duties. 

The experience of the National Roster points to the imper- 
ative necessity of handling professional personnel as a national 
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resource in an emergency if maximum utilization is to be ob- 
tained. The mobility of the group and its relatively limited 
number make such a procedure practicable. The experience 
of other countries points in the same direction. England has 
what is known as a Central Register and Canada has created 
a national register for its professional and technical personnel. 
In recent weeks a committee of the Ministry of Labour in 
Engiand has made a report on “higher appointments.” This 
report deals with problems involved in the continuance of the 
higher appointments service in the postwar period. There is 
a striking parallel between the recommendations in that report 
and the experiences of the National Roster. 

To date the National Roster has approximately 440,000 
individuals registered with it in the numbers shown in the fol- 
lowing general fields: biological and agricultural sciences, 
25,898; physical sciences, 107,474; engineering sciences, 203,- 
541; management and administration, 58,004; social sciences, 
30,228; architecture and planning, 9,155; languages, 5,457. 
Of the total of approximately 440,000, 420,000 are men, and 
about 20,000 women.' Resident aliens as well as citizens are 
registered. A code classification structure and an IBM record 
system for cataloging the experiences and skills of the nation’s 
specialized manpower have been developed with the help of 
the national professional and technical societies. By means of 
this system it is possible to locate quickly persons with almost 
any combination of specialized qualifications desired, if they 
are to be found among the registrants of the Roster. The 
critical need of recent years has resulted in the Roster giving 
special attention to physicists, chemists, engineers, mathema- 
ticians, geologists, and agricultural scientists, among others. 
To date the Roster has referred to specific vacancies and for 
consultant services approximately 175,000 registration papers, 
resulting in the placement of nearly 50,000 individuals. Re- 


* An extensive detailed table of the distribution of personnel by principal pro- 
fessional field, sex, age, and extent of education, will be furnished upon request 
to the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 1006 U St., N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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quests received by the Roster for specialized personnel, par- 
ticularly in the critical categories, come from war industrial 
establishments such as duPont, General Electric, Westing- 
house, Lockheed-Vega, Consolidated Aircraft, Boeing, Glenn 
Martin, and so forth; from the Army and the Navy for con- 
sideration for commissioning, and other military purposes; 
from the United States Civil Service Commission for positions 
in the federal government; from the local offices of the United 
States Employment Service, when job orders in the areas of 
the National Roster are placed directly with that service; 
from the State Department, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, and other wartime agencies engaged in overseas ac- 
tivities. The Roster has been able to contribute directly to the 
work of the Office of Strategic Services. by supplying the 
names of registrants for work on secret assignments; and it 
has also been able to assist colleges and universities in securing 
teaching, research, and administrative personnel, as well as to 
aid research laboratories engaged in work related to the war 
effort. 

These general statements make it evident that the Roster 
has been able to assist in locating men and women for a wide 
range of activities. Two or three illustrations out of the many 
that could be supplied will add color to the general statements 
that have been made. A request came to the Roster from the 
Board of Economic Warfare (now known as the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration) for the names of six horticulturists 
who had a speaking knowledge of French. These men were 
to be used in French North Africa to assist in the development 
of vegetable growing in that area and by that means reduce 
the necessity for exporting fresh vegetables from the United 
States. The Roster was able to supply the names of twelve 
men who met the specifications. Months before the invasion of 
France, on a request from the Office of Strategic Services, the 
Roster furnished it with a list of radio “hams” who spoke 
French well enough to pass as natives. A number of men were 
located and sent to France, dressed as civilians, to work with 
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the French Forces of the Interior. These men would have 
been subject to the death penalty had they been caught as they 
were acting as spies. Again, the Office of Strategic Services 
asked for names of physicians with a thorough knowledge of 
the Yugoslavic language. They were needed to work with 
partisans of Tito. The Roster located fourteen men who had 
the necessary qualifications. 

In addition to its placement activities the Roster has also 
rendered special advisory service to the Army, the Navy, and 
the Selective Service System in their efforts to utilize fully the 
special abilities of personnel on the Roster’s list. At the re- 
quest of the War Department, the Roster has furnished a 
statement to the Office of the Adjutant General concerning the 
scientific and technical qualifications and experiences of those 
of its registrants who have been inducted into the Army. As 
of January 1, 1945, 31,860 registrants had reported to the 
Roster that they had been inducted. The information the Ros- 
ter has been able to supply about these men has been of assist- 
ance in determining their initial military assignments. Similar- 
ly, the Roster has had a special arrangement with the War 
Department by means of which it has been able to direct atten- 
tion to cases of professionally qualified men in the Army 
whose qualifications were not being fully utilized. The Army 
has been very cooperative in reassigning these men wherever it 
was possible and practicable to do so. 

The National Roster has served in an advisory capacity to 
the Selective Service System by furnishing specific information 
used in determining the classification of draft-age males pos- 
sessing professional and scientific qualifications. On the recom- 
mendation of the Roster the Selective Service System on June 
18, 1942, issued Bulletin No. 10 in which it listed professional 
and scientific occupations certified by the Roster as critical. 
The decision as to the occupations to be included was based on 
a rapid survey conducted by a Roster committee of which 
Owen D. Young was chairman. 

Later, Selective Service issued Activity and Occupation Bul- 
letin No. 35 in which specific authority was given the Roster to 
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set up advisory committees in physics, mathematics, engineer- 
ing, chemistry, and chemical engineering, to provide advice di- 
rectly to local Selective Service boards concerning the profes- 
sional qualifications and importance of the work performed by 
Roster registrants in those professional and scientific areas. 
The college student deferment program, based on a quota 
system was, until its recision, administered through the Roster 
at the request of the Selective Service System. 

As recently as February 26, 1945, the Roster was desig- 
nated as a certifying agency for professionally and scientif- 
ically qualified men under the age of thirty whose names have 
been approved for the reserved list of the Committee on Sci- 
entific Research Personnel. This particular committee is a 
War Manpower Commission committee established by Gov- 
ernor Paul V. McNutt on March 22, 1943, and is made up of 
representatives of the Army, the Navy, the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, the Office of Production Research 
and Development of the War Production Board, and the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The Commit- 
tee’s operations are performed in the office of the National 
Roster and Dr. Carmichael is its chairman. The reserved list 
authorized by Governor McNutt is limited to 7,500 names 
and eligibility for this list is restricted to professionally and 
scientifically qualified individuals devoting their time to re- 
search or development in the making or improving of weapons 
of war or medical research important to the war effort. 

The Professional Evaluation and Utilization Section of the 
Roster, now headed by William T. Reed, former dean of 
chemistry and chemical engineering at Rutgers University, has 
made a number of studies dealing with supply and demand 
in certain areas of specialized personnel because of the bearing 
on training needs. These studies covered approximately 16,- 
000 war industrial establishments, 700 research laboratories, 
federal, state, and local agencies, institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and the Army and Navy. The Roster has pointed up the 
need for training in a number of scientific areas and has pub- 
lished reports on the personnel situation in such fields as engi- 
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neering, physics, accounting, and the agricultural and biolog- 
ical fields. 

As has been previously stated, the Roster has approximately 
440,000 registrants. The value of the information the Roster 
has about these men and women depends in a large measure 
on the time that has elapsed since it was recorded. A relative- 
ly simple supplementary form is used in the revision of the 
data about registrants. It is planned to send out 375,000 of 
these forms during the fiscal year 1945-46. Further, the 
Roster will need to have the continued cooperation of higher 
institutions of learning in securing information about persons 
who are currently receiving degrees. 

The demands on the Roster for professional and scientific 
personnel are at present many times in excess of the numbers 
of qualified registrants. This is particularly true in such fields 
as physics, engineering, and chemistry. At present, referrals 
by the Roster of technical and professional personnel of draft 
age are limited to the Army, Navy, and war industries. The 
return of more nearly normal conditions will before long, it 
is hoped, open the way for the Roster to render an expanded 
service to higher institutions of learning, to industry, and to 
governmental agencies. 

In addition to its activities in placement, student deferment, 
advice to local Selective Service boards, and surveys of supply 
and demand in professional and technical fields, the Roster at 
the suggestion of the Army, the Navy, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and the Selective Service System, is now preparing 
vocational guidance materials in the professions and sciences 


for use with the forces abroad and in the counseling of ex- 
service men and women. 











The Council at Work 





HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 
the outstanding new projects in which the 
Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 





The Problems and Policies Committee met at the Council 
office in Washington on March 10-11, 1945. Among matters 
discussed were: the report on the effect of the war on higher 
education of the Advisory Committee to the House Com- 
mittee on Education; the posthostilities educational program 
of the Army; and the proposals for the reorganization and ex- 
pansion of the United States Office of Education. 

The Executive Committee of the Council met in Washing- 
ton on March 12, 1945. 
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The membership of the Council has voted by mail ballot to 
authorize the Executive Committee of the Council to con- 
stitute itself as the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil on May 4, 1945 and to conduct the necessary business. 
Officers for 1945-46 will be elected by mail ballot. Herman 
B. Wells, chairman for 1944-45, has named the following 
nominating committee to prepare a slate of nominees: Ray- 
mond Walters, University of Cincinnati, chairman; Carter 
Davidson, Knox College; and Roscoe L. West, New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Trenton). 
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In accordance with the request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation to restrict travel, the Council has had to post- 
pone its plans for a conference of delegates of the constituent 
members of the Council, as announced in the January issue of 
THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Executive Committee on March 12, 1945 accepted the 
following new members: 


Constituent: 


Association for Childhood Education 
National Council for the Social Studies 


Institutional: 


Atlantic City Public Schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey* 

The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

The Baylor School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 

The Chapin School, New York, New York 

Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana 

The Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Frances Shimer Junior College, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 

General Mills, Incorporated, Minneapolis, Minnesota® 

General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan® 

Graduate School of Bankers of the American Brokers 
Association, New York, New York® 

Groton School, Groton, Massachusetts 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota 

Idaho, University of, Southern Branch, Pocatello, Idaho 

Kingswood School, Hartford, Connecticut 

Laurel School, Shaker Heights, Ohio 

The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana 

The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry on Hudson, New York 

Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina? 

Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts 

Minneapolis Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota* 

Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky 

Morgan Park Military Academy and Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois 
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New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey 
Newton School Department, Newtonville, Massachusetts? 
Noble and Greenough Academy, Dedham, Massachusetts 
Northampton School for Girls, Northampton, Massachusetts 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Oldfields School, Glencoe, Maryland 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas 

Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 

Phoenix Public Schools, Phoenix, Arizona’ 

Potomac State School, Keyser, West Virginia 

Ricks College, Rexburg, Idaho 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin” 

St. Louis Board of Education, St. Louis, Missouri ? 

St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Missouri 

St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Massachusetts 

St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire 

St. Timothy’s, Catonsville, Maryland 

State Normal and Industrial School, Ellendale, North Dakota 
State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota 

State Teachers College, Montgomery, Alabama 

Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut 

The Thacher School, Ojai, California 

Webb School of California, Claremont, California 
Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 

Wheelock College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Williston Academy, Easthampton, Massachusetts 


With these additions, the membership of the Council, as of 


March 12, is as follows: 


Constituent Members ........... 59 
Associate Members ............. $1 
Institutional Members ........... 717 

ME 935706 WE 34G ceedoweee 827 


* Subscribing member. 
* Renewal. 
* Industrial member. 
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New GRANTS 


The following new grants have been received by the Coun- 
cil since the publication of the January issue of THE Epuca- 
TIONAL RECORD. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD: 


$18,150 for the use of the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education, to facilitate the channeling of 
research into education for more effective resource 
use in the southern region. Available April 15, 1945 
through June 30, 1946. 

$ 2,500 for a conference on the preparation of teachers for 
junior colleges and technical institutes. 


Epwarp W. Hazen FounpatTion, INc.: 


$ 1,250 for the use of the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work in the preparation of brochures covering vari- 
ous aspects of student counseling in years to come. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS: 


$ 6,000 for the gathering of material in connection with the 
1945 Yearbook on Intergroup Education of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 

$ 7,500 for the employment of Howard E. Wilson and a 
secretary on a half-time basis in connection with 
the projects in intergroup relations for which the 
National Conference has made appropriations to the 
American Council on Education, effective September 


1, 1945. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 
$50,000 for a survey of education in countries of the Near 
East. 


OFrFice oF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 


$ 1,820.82 reimbursement for extra expenses incurred by Na- 
tional Discussion Contest on Inter-American Affairs, 
due to illness of one of the contestants in Mexico. 

$ 5,700 supplementary grant-in-aid for the Kodachrome Slide 
Project. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


L. D. Haskew, director of the division of teacher education, 
Emory University, became executive secretary of the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Teacher Education on April 1, 1945. 
Dr. Haskew’s office will be located at 525 W. 120th Street, 
New York 27, where he will work with E. S. Evenden, the 
chairman of the committee, and Karl W. Bigelow, the former 
director of the Commission on Teacher Education. He will 
be responsible for the organization of an implementation pro- 
gram for the Commission’s work. 

Lloyd Cook, professor of sociology, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is the director of the project to prepare a handbook on 
intergroup relations for teacher education institutions under 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. 

Harrison Sasscer, former intern of the National Institute 
of Public Affairs, joined the Council staff on February 1, 1945 
to work with Francis J. Brown. 

Donald J. Shank, administrative associate on the Council 
staff, became part-time director of the editorial staff for the 
United States Armed Forces Institute on February 15, 1945. 
He will also continue his work with the Council. 


COOPERATIVE TEST SERVICE 


Ben D. Wood, who has served as director of the Coopera- 
tive Test Service of the Council since 1930, resigned on Jan- 
uary 15, 1945 to give full time to his duties at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Wood developed the test service as well as the 
national teacher examination project and has also been active 
in Council work related to cumulative records, personality 
study, and aviation education. In regretfully accepting Dr. 
Wood’s resignation, the Executive Committee of the Council 
adopted the following resolution: 


The Executive Committee of the American Council on Education, 
assembled in meeting on March 12, 1945, has been informed of the 
resignation of Dr. Ben D. Wood from the directorship of the Co- 
operative Test Service and the National Committee on Teacher Ex- 
aminations of the Council. The Committee takes this opportunity to 
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inform Dr. Wood of its deep regret that he finds it necessary to ask to 
be relieved of his duties. For the past fifteen years Dr. Wood has been 
the driving force of much of the forward-looking work in measure- 
ment which the Council has undertaken. He has built the Coopera- 
tive Test Service to the point where it is a self-supporting service of 
immeasurable value to thousands of schools and colleges throughout the 
country. He has set a pattern which will influence guidance work for 
years to come. 

The Executive Committee is pleased to know that Dr. Wood will 
serve as a member of the Council’s Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance, which is in charge of the Council’s various testing activities, 
and on the National Committee on Teacher Examinations. 

The Executive Committee wishes him continued success in his duties 
at Columbia College. 


The Committee on Measurement and Guidance, T. R. Mc- 
Connell, chairman, has elected Kenneth W. Vaughn as the 
part-time executive officer of the Cooperative Test Service 
and the National Committee on Teacher Examinations. Dr. 
Vaughn will continue to serve as associate director of the 
Graduate Record Examination project of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The Coun- 
cil’s Committee has named an executive committee composed 
of Dean McConnell, E. F. Lindquist, and Donald J. Shank to 
work with Dr. Vaughn. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS IN EDUCATION 


The Problems and Policies Committee of the Council and 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators have recently issued a joint publication, Fed- 
eral-State Relations in Education. The two groups, under 
the chairmanship, respectively, of Edmund E. Day and A. 
J. Stoddard, met several times to review the new report. 
It attempts to set up principles which should govern the sup- 
port of education by the federal government and to outline 
the proper relations between governmental agencies and the 
several states. Copies may be obtained from either the Coun- 
cil or the National Education Association at 25¢ a copy. 
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NEAR East EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


The Council, with financial assistance from the Department 
of State, is undertaking an educational survey of the Arabic- 
speaking countries of the Near East. The two-year survey 
will be a descriptive and interpretative study which will note 
trends and new developments in programs of education and 
problems being worked upon, rather than an attempt to evalu- 
ate the educational systems. 

Roderic D. Matthews, on leave from the University of 
Pennsylvania, will direct the survey commission. Habib A. 
Kurani, formerly of the Office of War Information, will be 
assistant director and Matta T. Akrawi of the Ministry of 
Education of Iraq will be a staff member. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY NEWSLETTER 


The Council has recently joined the Educational Buyers As- 
sociation in a cooperative enterprise to issue the Surplus Prop- 
erty Newsletter. Bert C. Ahrens, executive secretary of the 
Association, has been authorized by his executive committee 
to devote approximately one-half of his time to this complex 
problem in the Council’s Washington office. 

Present plans provide for semimonthly newsletters which 
will be sent to the presidents and business officers of all in- 
stitutions of higher education for a limited period of ap- 
proximately three months. The Newsletter will supply up- 
to-date information relative to the policies and regulations 
of the Surplus Property Board and its disposal activities as 
they affect colleges and universities. Whenever practical, 
specific buying opportunities will be suggested. Already two 
numbers of the Surplus Property Newsletter have been issued 
from the Council office during the month of March. 





